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SIR), 


is a pleaſure to write to a ſincere friend. f 
But my ſatisfaction is at preſent greatly in- 
creaſed, when I conſider that true judg- 


ment and open candour by which you are 
diſtinguiſhed, 


I am to adventure to write (altho', I fear, 
not without preſumption) upon matters of 


the laſt importance. But my boldneſs is en- 


couraged, when I conſider, that you are qua- 

lified kindly to point out my errors, when I 
am in the wrong, and to. ſupport my opi- 
nion when right. I ſhall therefore no longer 


| ſuſpend your curioſity, by any further pre- 


amble, but immediately enter upon my 


i ſubject. $ 


29. "Ts 
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"Ts a juſt and true obſervation, that the 


works of God are wonderful. And amidſt 
theſe wonders Man makes no inconſiderable 
figure, He unites, in his make and conſtitu- 
tion, the diſtant extremes of the brute and 


angelick natures, and thereby prevents a 


mighty void in the creation. It is not to my 


preſent purpoſe, to point out the curious con- 
trivance and ſtructure of his body, that a- 


ſtoniſhing proof of divine wiſdom. I ſhall 


make but a few obſervations upon the more 
noble part of his nature, the principle of 
intelligence and action. 


Tux ſoul of man is endued with various 
ſenſes, inſtincts, appetites and affections, and 
ſuch like particular ſprings of action, and this 


ſomewhat in common with the brutes, But 


man is alſo endued with reaſon, whereby he is 
eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from theſe laſt, and 
brought into ſome reſemblance of the nobler 
orders of ſpirits above him. The vaſt pre- 
rogative, and rich appointments of reaſon, 
are conſpicuous upon the ſmalleſt reflexion. 
By means thereof, we are not like the infe- 


rior 


EE 
rior animals, confined ' in point of ſpace and 
time, and to the ſenſible objects around us; 
but we ſtretch our thoughts far beyond the 
birth of nature, and only loſe them in the 
divine eternity, and we look forward to all 
poſſible periods, changes and revolutions of 
things. We can ſurvey the various and di- 
ſtant parts of nature, and mark their parti- 
cular order and elegance. And we can diſ- 
cern ſomething of that wonderful harmony, 
which unites all into one grand and beauti- 
ful ſyſtem. By means of ſpeech and lan- 
guage (that ineſtimable gift of God) we can 
hold a correſpondence not only with our 
Contemporaries, but in a manner with all 
mankind in all former ages, and all pla- 
ces of the world. By means of this noble 
inſtrument, the wiſdom and ſtrength of 
mankind are in ſome reſpects united, 
This is the ſource of innumerable advan- 
tages and conveniencies in civil and ſocial 
life, and of the wonderful progreſs made by 
human induſtry in all the various arts and 
ſciences, And hereby man maintains his do- 


minion over all other animals, whether in 


» | alr, : 
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air, earth, or ſea ; nor can all their ſtrength, 
and ſeemingly inacceſſible retreats, ſecure 


them from his power. Our reaſon performs 
a more noble, a more important office ſtill. 
Man is not neceſſarily led to the blind em- 


brace of every object that immediately ſtrikes 


him under the appearance of good ; was 


this the caſe, he would be the moſt miſerable 


of all animals. No, he has a deſire, planted 
in his nature, of good and happineſs in gene- 
ral; and it is our reaſon alone, that ſearches 
at home and abroad, in heaven and in earth, 


and examines that object, or thoſe objects, 


the enjoyment of which conſtitutes our chief 
happineſs, and recommends them when diſ- 
covered, to the purſuit of the above general 
principle of action. Tis here that we diſ- 
cover the chief province of virtue, which is 
the means of our happineſs, or at leaſt eſſen- 
tially connected therewith. 


Bur I muſt now quit the preſent ſpecula- 
tion and turn my view to a more diſagreeable 
proſpect. Human reaſon has a large province 
aſſigned her by nature; and happy were it 

iy for 
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for her, if ſhe would content herſelf with the 
due improvement and culture of that. But 
a certain pride and fatal ambition, puſhes her 
beyond her proper limits, to make lawleſs 
incurſions into a territory not her own. And 
no wonder if ſhe ſuffers loſs from this her 
raſhneſs and folly. We are but upſtarts 
and novices in the world, and have ſcarce 
time for any thing but to wonder at the ap- 


parent magnificence, regularity, and wiſe 


diſpoſition of things, whilſt our knowledge 
of their nature is very imperfect. We attain 
the ſureſt knowledge by keeping cloſe to na- 
ture, carefully inveſtigating her ſeveral parts, 
whereby, at laſt, we may arrive at ſome diſ- 
covery of the general ſyſtem. But this me- 
thod is too painful and tedious, and does not 


_ ſufficiently gratify our pride. We therefore 


take a flight to the clouds, loſe all ſight of 
nature, and build © caſtles in the air. We 


form a ſyſtem, not from nature, but for na- 
ture. And when we compare nature with 


this child of our own imagination, no won- 
der if ſhe appears a monſter indeed ; be- 
cauſe all her laws and operations, and even 

| her 


hens 
her whole frame, are quite incongruous to, 
and incompatible with our artificial ſyſtem, 
But, in this adventurous coup deſſai of the 
force and ſubtilty of our own genius, as our 
danger is appatently very great, ſo for our 


misfortune, it may be very imperceptible, 


and thereby the more unavoidable. For. in 


abſtract metaphyſical reaſonings, our ideas 


are ſometimes fo very ſubtile, that we may 


either loſe ſight of them altogether, or, at 


beſt, they may not be ſufficiently clear and 
diſtinct; or they may be neceſſarily connect- 
ed with other ideas quite out of view. In 
all which caſes our reaſonings cannot be e- 
ſtabliſhed upon a ſufficiently ſolid and firm 
foundation. And yet, as the defect may be 


very imperceptible, we are in danger of be- 


ing led by ſuch ſpecious * ng into un- 


avoidable error. 


I have been led into theſe reflexions by 


= reading a Book lately fallen into my hands, 


intitled, Eſſays upon the Princi * of My 
and Natural Reli gh on. 


Hap 


ES - | 
Hap that book been merely ſpeculative, 

I had given myſelf very little trouble about 
it, however erroneous I had thought it. But 
as, in my apprehenſion, it entirely ſubverts 
all the principles of religion and morality, 
and gives an unbounded licence, and even a 
ſanction, to every vice and diſorder, I could 
not excuſe myſelf not to contribute my mite 
to lay open the fallacies, contradictions and 
abſurdities of our author's reaſonings and 
ſentiments; and to prevent, as much as lies 
in my power, their fatal influence upon the 
manners of mankind; though, at the ſame 
time, I am perſuaded they never appeared to 
our author in this light. I muſt leave it 
to others better qualified, to enter into a full 
diſcuſſion of his ſcheme. And, as I confine 


1 myſelf to this form of writing, I ſhall only 


conſider a little the foundation of morality 
which he pretends to eftabliſh ; and per- 
3 hHaps more fully examine the famous do- 

_ Erine of neceſſity, in the frightful and ſhock- 
ing view in which he exhibits it. | 
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Wr regard to the firſt, I ſhall ſhoftly 
obſerve, that our author lays the founda- 
tion of morality, and the law of nature, 
ſolely upon ſuch principles of action, plant- 
ed in our nature, as are approven of by the 
moral ſenſe. He examines particularly the 
ſeveral modifications of this ſenſe or feeling ; 
of which it appears only needful to men- 
tion one or two. 


* SOME actions, ſays our author, (. 59.) 
e are felt not only as unfit to be done, but as 
s abſolutely wrong to be done, and what, at 


ce any rate, we ought not to do.” And thus 
he would give us an idea of what is meant 
by the words duty and obligation. 


— 


I own, the force of this reaſoning is above 
my comprehenſion. For what is the effect 
of this particular ſenſe or feeling of an acti- 
on? Does it give a real determination in 
favours of this particular action? Our au- 
thor does not, will not ſay ſo. A vicious af- 
fection may notwithſtanding prevail over the 
virtuous principle. The ſuperior authority 

therefore 


[ it 3 
therefore of virtue, and the reaſon why it is 
in fact to be preferred to vice, can never be 
diſcovered here. 


Bur our author proceeds (5p. 69.) to men- 
tion another modification of the moral ſenſe, 
which has apparently more force, and pro- 
miſes effectually to influence our ſtrongeſt 
principles of action. He obſerves, that in 
tranſgreſſing our duty, wie have not only the 
* feeling of vice and wickedneſs, but we have 
« further the ſenſe of merited puniſhment.” - 


Bur from what our author ſays here and 
elſewhere, it is evident, That he conſiders 
this dreaded puniſhment as imaginary, and 
not real, and that our reaſon diſcovers it to 
be ſo: and if this be the caſe, ſure no body 
will affirm, that an idle irrational bugbear 
is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a ſolid foundation of 
difference between virtue and vice. 


Tris ſenfe of merited puniſhment can ne- 
ver, in itſelf, be a ſufficient ſanction to natu- 
ral law. It may indeed be a motive to influ- 

B 2 ence. 
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ence tender minds, but is often too impo- 
tent to reſtrain bold offenders. Nay repeat- 
ed tranſgreſſions gradually weaken its force, 
till it is ſometimes utterly extinguiſhed, 
That, therefore, can never be a proper ſecu- 
rity of the: juſt authority of law, which e- 
ven a repetition of crimes may deſtroy, 
Bur I ſhall endeavour to collect all that 
our author has ſaid upon the moral ſenſe in- 
to one point of view, and try its whole force 
by one general argument, 


 *T1s the. perception of goodneſs that deter- 
mines the mind to any action. Now I ſhall al- 
low moral goodneſs to be ſolid and real, and 
to be poſſeſſed of all the peculiar graces you 
pleaſe. But does it therefore always engage 
our choice, and influence our conduct? * By 
no means. Very different things, under the 
appearance of good, often ſeduce us from the 
paths of virtue, and betray us into a quite op- 


polite courſe. How then is moral goodneſs a 


law? Goodneſs real or apparent, of a very 
different kind, often engages our preference, 
3 | and 


1 > 

and commands our obedience. In this view, 
moral goodneſs is a law only when it prevails. 
But then goodneſs of quite another chart» 
&er, when it prevails, becomes the law in 
its turn. Surely it will be impoſſible to dif- 
cover here any ſolid foundation of difference 
3 betwixt virtue and vice. For 'tis to be ob- 
ſerved, that our author reſts all upon the af» 
fections; he leaves them to diſpute the ſupe- 
riority among themſelves; nor will he al- 
low reaſon to bring in her needful aid to vir- 
tue, (5. 99. and 118.) when engaged in an 
unequal, at leaſt a doubtful, conflict, with 
ſtrong contending oppoſite paſſions. 


IT is further to be obſerved, that not on- 
ly is the moral ſenſe too weak a principle to 
give a juſt and commanding influence and 
authority to the law of nature, but it is a va- 
riable and uncertain one too; for by this 
ſcheme, morality, or the law of nature, is 
not founded in the abſtract nature of things, 
but made relative to the ſenſe, or mental 
taſte of each particular perſon. Now tis a cer- 
tain fact, acknowledged by our author, (p.73- 

, 74. 
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74.) that the moral ſenſe is often very diffe- 
rent in different perſons, and frequently 
changes and varies even in the ſame perſon ; 
and therefore this ſenſe in itſelf never can be 
a ſufficient foundation for natural law, which 


includes in it the notion of a conſtant and 


permanent rule, and which character of it is 
thus beautifully expreſſed by CiceRo. Non 
erit alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, 


alia poſthac ; ſed & omnes gentes, omni tempore, 
una lex, & ſempiterna & immutabilis conti- 


nebit. 


Ir appears abundantly evident, from the 
few foregoing obſervations, that our author 
has left the law of nature in a very hopeleſs 
and deſtitute condition. 


Bur OY would it have availed, altho' 
he had raiſed a beautiful temple to virtue up- 


on the ſolid pillars of nature, and carried its 


height even to heaven ; fince, as we ſhall 
ſee by and by, he had in reſerve a fatal en- 
gine, whereby in a moment he would have 


levelled all the proud ſtructure with the duſt ? 
THOUGH 


B= ” 

Tnovon it is not my preſent deſign to 
eſtabliſh a ſyſtem of morality, yet, as our 
author has ſaid ſo little in ſupport of virtue, 
I cannot help throwing together a few ma- 
terials, and making ſome obſervations, which 
may tend to explain her nature, and ſtrength- 
en her cauſe. And for this purpoſe I muſt 
be allowed to make uſe of reaſon ; for I ne- 
ver can think that a faculty ſo uſeful in eve- 
ry other reſpect, will altogether deſert us in 
the important ſearch and purſuit of virtue 
and happineſs. I ſhall confine myſelf, as our 
author does, to the laws of ſociety. And 
the laws of ſociety I conſider as certain rules 
of action, the obſervance of which tends to 
the preſervation, peace and happineſs of. ſo- 
ciety. And theſe rules are founded' in the 
nature of the thing, the nature of ſociety ; 
and therefore they are not arbitrary, depend- 
ing upon the fickle humours, and varying 
taſtes of mankind, but fixed and permanent, 
as is the nature of ſociety to which they re- 
late. Neither are they intricate and difficult 
to be diſcovered ; they are, for the moſt part, 
eaſy and obvious to the meaneſt capacity. 
Tis 


r — 
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Tis ſurely no difficult matter to know what 
introduces diſorder, diſtreſs, and miſery a- 
mong mankind, and, on the contrary, what 
tends to preſerve the peace, and promote the 
good of ſociety. I think the only difficulty 
lies in this, to know what is the authority 
of the rule, what the reaſon why we ſhould 
obſerve it; in a word, what makes it law. 
We have already ſeen, that we cannot reſolve 
this allenarly into the moral ſenſe, or ſocial 


affections; and I ſhall now add, that the 
partial intereſt which each individual has in 


the publick good, is not ſufficient to produce 
the force of a law. That partial intereſt is 
often but weakly attended to; it is often in- 
conſiderable in itfelf ; nay, it is in many caſes 
inconſiſtent with the general intereſt ; and the 


laws of virtue frequently oblige us to ſacri- 
fice private intereſt to the publick good. 
Whence then is a juſt and proper authority 


derived to the law of Nature. One would 


think it extremely natural here, to raiſe 


our minds to the great Legiſlator. And 
indeed the very notion of law ſeems to in- 


| clude in it the idea of a lawgiver. Thus 


CICERO, 


Ae 

C1cxRo, in his deſcription of the law of na- 
ture, obſerves, that communis eft quaſi magiſter 
et imperator omnium Deus. And, for my 
part, I cannot conceive how the authority of 
the law of nature can be preſerved, if we 
keep God, the great founder of it, quite out 
of view. In this caſe the ſyſtem is plainly 
broken, and the great ſupport of it is taken 
away; fo that nothing preſents to the view 
of reaſon, but chaos, confuſion and diſorder : 
and from ſuch a view of things, how will it 
be poſſible to eſtabliſh a regular, permanent 
and commanding law ? The Epicureans never 
pretended this; they acknowledged no law 
of nature; they made virtue the handmaid 
of their preſent pleaſures ; they ſtudied im- 
mediate eaſe and tranquillity. If they had 
good affections, they gratified them in their 
turn with others, but they had no regular 
principles of virtuous life. And CiceRo, in 
his Offces, gives the following juſt deſcri- 
ption of that ſe& of philoſophy : Sed ſunt 
nonnulle diſciplinæ, que, propofitis bonorum et 
malarum finibus, officium omne pervertunt. 
Nam qui ſummum bonum fic inſtituit, ut nibu 

| 8. *  habeaf 


1 
habeat cum virtute conjundtum, idque ſuis com- 
modis non honeſtate metitur, hic, fi fbi ipſi con- 


Pentiat, et non interdum nature bonitate vin- 
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catur; fit, ut neque amicitiam colere poſſit, 
nec juſtitiam aut liberalitatem, &c. 


Bur it is proper now to inquire how it 
appears to be the will of God, that we 
ſhould invariably obſerve thoſe rules which 
tend to the good order and happineſs of 
mankind. I think here we may be allowed 
to aſſume, that goodneſs is a perfection of 
the divine nature. And if this is granted, 1 
think it evidently follows, that God wills the 
good of the whole, preferably to the good 
of any individual. If he did otherwiſe, he 
would prefer a ſmaller to a greater good, and, 
conſequently, upon the whole, would not 
be good, which is contrary to the principle 
aſſumed. 


Bur the truth of the propoſition under 
view, will further appear from an attentive 
conſideration of the divine wiſdom. 
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Every where, throughout all nature, we 
may obſerve the beautiful and invariable cha- 
racters of order and deſign. We conſtantly 
diſcover means admirably adjuſted to attain 
certain ends. We perceive the inferior ani- 
mals, directed, by an unerring inſtinct, to 
purſue, through a variety of operations, all 
theſe meaſures which tend to their preſerva- 
tion, and the greateſt perfection their natures 
ſeem capable of. We, therefore, never can 
imagine that ſuch a wiſe conſtitution ſhould 
fail, in ſuch a creature as man. Man is un- 
queſtionably formed for ſociety ; without 
that he would be compleatly miſerable. And 
tis as evident, that the great end of ſociety is 
ſocial or publick happineſs. And therefore 
the means neceſſary to attain that great end, 
muſt be agreeable to the wiſdom of God, 
And thus it appears, from this ſhort conſi- 
deration of the goodneſs and wiſdom of God, 
that the obſervance of the laws of ſociety 
is agreeable to his will. 


Bur, in the laſt place, it is neceſſary to 


prove, that the will of God, in this re- 


ſpect, induces an obligation, gives autho- 
C 2 rity 


TE 


rity to the laws of nature, or affords a juſt 


and ſufficient reaſon why they ſhould be 


obſerved, Though this matter appears a- 
bundantly clear; yet let us examine it a lit- 


tle. It muſt certainly be the intereſt of a ra- 
tional creature, to perform thoſe actions, 
which it is the will of God he ſhould per- 
form. Were it otherwiſe, it would plainly be 
a matter indifferent, whether God willed or 
willed not the action: in this caſe, the will 
of God would be quite ineffectual, that is 
to ſay, no will at all; which is evidently 


abſurd. It is a neceſſary conſequence of this, 


that the obſervance of the laws of nature 
muſt tend to the happineſs and perfection of 
the agent, and the violation of them muſt have 
the contrary effect. And, where this ten- 
dency is not immediately felt, it is a neceſſa- 
ry concluſion, that God will afterwards make 
full amends, by ſuitable retributions. For it is 
ever to be kept in view, that we cannat give 
up our ſummum bonum, or happineſs. Up- 


on the whole, a deſire of happineſs is eſſen- 
tial to our nature; it is the firſt will, the 


great law of God. The will of God, there- 
fore, in his moral laws, muſt ever be re- 


conciled 


2 


* 
conciled to, ever be conſiſtent with this firſt 
and great law of nature, which philoſophers 
commonly conſider as a Polar ſtar neceſſary 
to direct all our reſcarches of virtue. 


Tuus have I ſhortly conſidered the law of 
nature, as founded in the nature of things, 
by the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, and ſe- 
cured by ſuch ſanctions, as muſt make it ſuf- 
ficiently reſpectable, and give it a command- 
ing influence over our conduct. 


THE great end of this law, is happineſs ; a 
happineſs that influences the ſtrongeſt prin- 
ciple of our nature, and muſt therefore, if 

duly attended to, (and this is the province of 
reaſon), prove ſuperior to thoſe particular 
goods, which ſolicit their correſpondent af- 
fections. I have indeed rather hinted at, than 
explained things; but I hope it is not diffi- 
cult to purſue the hints given, and thereby 
diſcover the juſtneſs of the reaſoning. 


VaRIous cauſes may render it difficult to 


reduce the principles of morality into a philo- 
ſophical 


22 J 

ſophical ſyſtem; but that will neither hinder 

theſe principles to take place in fact, nor to 

have a conſiderable influence upon human 
conduct. a 


I have not now leiſure particularly to prove, 
that this is the fact, I ſhall only mention 


one authority for all. VIxGIIL will be al- 
lowed to have underſtood human nature, 


and to have writ according to it. In the two 
following lines, he mentions the ſeveral prin- 
ciple and motives of virtue, in their proper 


ſubordination. 


Si genus humanum, 2 mortalia temnitis arma; 
At ſperate Deos memores fandi atque nefundi. 


He begins with the moral ſenſe, the prin- 
ciple of humanity and ſocial affection; then 


he intimates the preſent inconveniencies of 


vice; laſt of all he notices, as the great com- 
manding motive, the reverence due to the 
gods, and the awful ſanctions of law, de- 
rived from divine authority. When we thus 
conſider the full ſyſtem of morality, we feel 
its collected force, and muſt acknowledge 


its commanding influence. And even when 


wh 


1 

we view a part of the ſyſtem as connected 
with the whole, it appears with ſuperior 
advantage, and ſtrikes us in a ſtronger light. 
Thus the moral ſenſe is governed and ſup- 
ported by unerring principles. Thus the au- 
thority of conſcience (that quick and ſecret 
monitor) is rendered ſacred, by the moſt 
ample credentials of reaſon and reflexion. 
And we ſee the noble ends, to which that, 
inexpreſſible beauty, which is poured out 
upon the moral world, is ſubſervient. 


Ir may further be obſerved here, that the 
divine authority, not only gives force to the 
law of nature, by directing the principles of 
our nature to their proper end, vix. happi- 
neſs, but alſo by ſtrengthening thoſe prin- 
ciples in their immediate influence, and in- 
ſpiring them with new and vigorous ſprings 
of action. 


Fok we are thus placed, as common ſub- 
jets of a divine government, in a nobler 
point of light, and our ſocial and virtuous 
affections mult kindle at a purer and brighter 


flame, 
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over our inferior principles. And this is 
what PLATo juſtly obſerves, towards the end 


of his firſt Alcibiades. © If ( fays he) we 
« raiſe our views to God, and to the pureſt 


« light, we ſhall practiſe virtue ; but if our 
« minds are turned to atheiſm, which exhi- 
ce bits a dark and gloomy ſcheme, we ſhall 
« practiſe the contrary.” 


I ſhall only make one obſervation more. 
It plainly appears, that virtue is an active 


and vigorous principle; it commands the 


ſoul, and governs the life; it controuls, re- 
gulates, and directs every particular paſſion 
and affection. The virtuous affections them- 
ſelves muſt be ſubject to its government; and 
benevolence, when it aſſumes the ſhape of a 
parent or friend, muſt, in certain circumſtan- 
ces, entirely give place to the character of a 
patriot or judge. Even reſentment, and o- 
ther more unſocial paſſions, have their ſphere 
of operations, under the direction of virtue. 
And the neceſſary conſequence of all this is, 
that a moral character muſt relate to action, 

[ 5 rather 


flame, and conſequently more eaſily prevail 


C a. ] 


I rather than affection, to conduct more than 


to ſentiment. This is ſo clear as to need no il- 
7 luſtration. However we have a very remark- 
; able example of it in the character of So- 
# cRATEs. He is ſaid to have been naturally 
of a diſſolute turn of mind, and liable to 
FJ head-ſtrong paſſions; but he ſubdued theſe 


| by an attentive and regular ſelf-government, 


and by degrees acquired, or rather elicited 
the contrary good diſpoſitions. And, on the 
other hand, it will not be doubted, that the 
I beſt natural diſpoſitions, if they are ſuffered 
to ly neglected, will loſe their vigour for 
want of proper exerciſe, or be ſtifled by the 
luxuriancy of contrary prevailing paſſions. I 
am very. ſenſible, that I have been but a 
ſorry advocate in the cauſe of virtue, and 
ſaid a great deal too little for the importance 
and dignity of the ſubject ; and yet I have 
perhaps gone ſomewhat out of my way. It 
may therefore be full time to fall in with our 
author ; where I ſhall meet him in a very 
perplexed and rugged path, I mean his ſub- 
tle doctrine of neceſſity. 


D BEFORE 
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that from Houk, and moſt other Heathen 


poets, it would appear, that the doctrine of 


decrees was both antient and pretty univer- 


fal, but yet ſo underſtood, as not to n 
liberty. 


AND, amongſt the antient philoſophers, the 
Stoicks, a very illuſtrious ſect, maintained 


this doctrine as a fundamental principle; and 


yet they diſtinguiſhed actions, into ſuch as 
were in our power, and ſuch as were not. 


IT is well known, that they ſet virtue and 
vice in the ſtrongeſt oppoſition to one ano- 
ther, and carried their notions in this reſpect, 
even to a degree of extravagance. SENECA, 
after aſſerting the doctrine of decrees in a 
very ſtrong manner, (lib. 2. nat. queſt.) ; yet 
obſerves, that thereby the liberty of human 


actions is not taken away, and promiſes in an- 


other place to explain their conſiſtency (cum 
de iſta re agetur, dicam, quemadmodum manente 
fato, aliquid fit in hominis arbitrio). I am 

not 


BrroxE entering into a particular exami- 
nation of his argument, I ſhall juſt obſerve, 


of 


why, 
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not to enter into a diſcuſſion of this matter ; 
my purpoſe at preſent is only to notice the 
fact. 


I ſhall now obſerve, that our author ex- 
plains his doctrine of neceſſity in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to bind, not only the human mind, 
but even God himſelf, and all intelligent 
powers, in an eternal and adamantine chain; 
from whence, by his own admiſſion, ſuch 
conſequences flow, as it will be hard to de- 
termine which is greateſt, their miſchievous 
tendency, or the abſurdities and contradicti- 
ons which they involve. I ſhall then proceed 
to examine the direct force of that argument, 
which muſt ſuſtain ſuch an, infinite weight. 


And this, fo far as I can comprehend it, de- 


pends upon the truth of the following pro- 
poſitions ; That the mind cannot act without 
motives ; That the mind, when it acts upon 
motives, acts neceſſarily, and cannot reſiſt 
them; and alſo, That the motives are not 
only neceſſary in their influence, but even in 
their exiſtence, and violently obtryde upon 
the mind, | 
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IT is evident, without a particular diſcuſ- 
ſion, that if any of the above propoſitions 


are falſe, our author's argument muſt fall to 
the ground, But if they are all true, his 


concluſion appears to be juſt, that the 
mind is entirely diveſted of liberty, and ſub- 
ject to an abſolute neceſſity in all her actions. 


BeForE we come, however, to ſuch an 
extraordinary concluſion, we muſt be al- 
lowed to examine the premiſes with due at- 
tention. And, I own, I can ſee no ſuffici- 
ent reaſon, to aſſent to the truth of the fore- 
going propoſitions; on the contrary, to me 
they all appear to be falſe. 


Tux firſt propoſition, which is, That the 
mind cannot act without motives, will, up- 
on very little reflexion, appear evidently to 
be falſe. For where two means, or two 
ends are ſuppoſed equal, there the mind 
chuſes the one preferably to the other arbi- 
trarily, and without any prepollent motive. 


THAT 
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THAT two means or two ends may be e- 


qual, our author cannot deny; he only fays 
it may be doubted. 


BuT why ſhould it even be doubted ; the 
idea of equality is as clear and certain, as that 
of inequality ; and therefore there is a real 
foundation in nature for the one relation, as 
well as the other, and the bare poſſibility of 
this equality, however ſeldom it may occur, 
is ſufficient for the argument. 


So philoſophers, indeed, admitting the 
caſe of equality above mentioned, alledge, that 
in ſuch caſe, the ſoul cannot act at all. But 
as this is aſſerted without the leaſt proof or 
evidence; ſo it appears contrary to our clear- 
eſt ideas and perceptions, to ſuppoſe, for ex- 


ample, that the ſoul ſhall be eternally fru- 


ſtrated of a high degree of happineſs, per- 


haps of its ſummum bonum, becauſe it has two 
ways equally proper and eaſy for attaining 
it. In vain do ſpeculative men raiſe duſt 
here; the light of truth is at once fo ſimple 
and ſtrong, as to be able to diſpel all the 
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l 
clouds that can be brought over it. Our au- 
thor is ſo ſenſible of the force of this evi- 
dence, that he candidly admits it. Only he 
alledges it can be of no great conſequence, 
becauſe the quality ſuppoſed muſt very ſel- 
dom occur. But, under favour, the con- 


ſequence is neceſſarily this, that, in the 


courſe of eternity, many links muſt be ſup- 


poſed to be broke of the fatal chain, where- 


by the connexion of the whole is diſſolved, 
and the looſe fragments muſt fluctuate in 
eternal confuſion. And thus the neceſſary 
ſeries of cauſes and effects is clearly and en- 
tirely deſtroyed. JT 


WHaT 1s already faid, is fully ſufficient 
to overthrow our author's whole argument. 
However we ſhall proceed to the ſecond 
propoſition, and conſider how far it is true, 
That when the mind acts upon motives, it 


acts neceſſarily, and cannot reſiſt them. The 


reverſe of this propoſition appears evident 
from what is above ſaid; for ſince the ſoul 
can act without motives, it muſt have a force 
within itſelf independent of motives; and, 

without 
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without determining the extent of this force, 
it may at leaſt be ſuppoſed equal to the in- 
fluence of conſiderable motives ; and there- 
fore ſufficient to prevent their effect, that is 
to ſay, to reſiſt them. 


Bur we ſhall conſider the matter till in a 
further view. It is by reflexion and conſci- 
ouſneſs that we beſt underſtand the powers 
and operations of the mind. Now a motive 
is ſome good, real or apparent, that excites - 
to action. But when ſuch motive is acting 
upon the mind, we are intimately conſcious 
of a power of heſitating, deliberating, and ex- 
amining things with great attention and care, 
before we proceed to the action excited to. 
And the liberty of the mind is more con- 
ſpicuous in this act of deliberating, than in 
that of chuſing, contrary to what our author 
aſſerts. The only thing that may be ſaid in 
oppoſition to this, is, that we deliberate by 
means of a contrary motive, equipollent to 
the motive exciting to action. 


Bur 
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Bur let us ſeriouſly conſider the ſtate of 
the mind thus ſituated. We ſhall, with our 


author, compare the mind to a balance, and 


ſuppoſe it equally poiſed: in this caſe there 


mult be a motive thrown into one ſcale, in 


order to produce action. Let us ſuppoſe the 


motive to come from without, then it will 
be eaſy to diſcover, that the mind, under the 
neceſſary influence of external motives, muſt 
often be in a fluctuating ſtate, unavoidably 
toſſed backwards and forwards, by broken 
and precarious operations. 


Tun motives, in this caſe, like weights 
thrown at random into the ſcales, acting by 
an uncertain direction, muſt exclude all re- 
gular conduct, and produce the ſtrangeſt 
diſorder imaginable. 


Bur, as the neceſſity ariſing from this 
ſuppoſition is evidently phyſical, I ſhall in- 
fiſt no longer upon it; but proceed to con- 
ſider the caſe, where the motive of action 
ſprings from the mind itſelf. In this caſe, 
what is it that produces the action? It is ap- 

| parently 
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parently not the motive, but the mind itſelf, 
at leaſt originally: for, upon the ſuppoſition 


made, it is the mind that produces the mo- 
tive; which laft is but an effect of a certain 
power in the mind, that acts prior to, and 
independent of the motive. Perhaps, in or- 
der to perplex this argument, it may be faid, 
that the mind produced the laft mentioned 
motive by means of a prior motive; but the 
queſtion will ſtill return, how did it produce 
that prior motive? And the neceflary conſe- 
quence of this is, to introduce an infinite ſe- 
ries of motives, before the mind can proceed 
to any one action, and all theſe motives like- 
wiſe in this view of being creatures of the 
mind. This is infinitely abſurd, as well as 


foreign to the purpoſe. I find myſelf in a 
manner prevented from ufing any further 


arguments to refute the third and laft above 
mentioned propoſition, vzz. That motives are 
neceflary in their exiſtence, and quite inde- 


pendent of the mind. It appears indeed a 
moſt glaring abſurdity, that motives ſhould 


ſtart out of nothing, and begin to exiſt with- 


out any cauſe, We are intimately conſcious 
E that 
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. 
that the mind is the cauſe of internal mo- 
tives, and muſt alſo have the direction of ex- 
ternal ones, in order to prevent the abſurdi- 


ty above mentioned, when theſe laſt were 


under conſideration. 


Ou author alledges, that it is inconfiſtent 
with a rational nature to a& without view, 
purpoſe, or deſign, that is, without motives : 
But this appears to be talking very looſely 
and inaccurately ; for it is to be adverted to, 
that the mind is endued with two principal 
faculties ; the one a ſelf-motive faculty, or 
power of acting, and the other a faculty of 
reaſoning. They are different, but not in- 
conſiſtent, for they are eſſentially united in 
man. We perfectly underſtand neither, and 
yet have a diſtin& conſciouſneſs of both. 
We can reaſon about actions without being 
excited to them, and we can enter upon 
action with. little or no reaſoning. When 
the mind acts in this manner, its actions will 
probably be irregular, but then it is under 
no neceſſity ſo to do. It may ſtill act ratio- 
nally, and the perfection of its conduct 

conſiſts 
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conſiſts in the joint and proper influence of ' 


both theſe principles. The firſt is the pro- 
per cauſe of action, the ſecond gives beauty 
and deſign to the action. The firſt is how- 
ever the commanding principle, and with- 
out its active power, the other would be 


uſeleſs and even hurtful. For if the mind 


ſhould give way to every reaſon, ſo ſoon as it 


is ſuggeſted by the underſtanding, it would 


thereby precipitate itſelf into the greateſt ills, 


But the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; for the 
mind may reſiſt the motive of action, till it 


is fully conſidered in every light; and when 
at laſt it proceeds to action, it does the ſame 
voluntarily, and not neceſſarily. All this will 
appear evident when we carefully attend to 
the operations of the mind. For when a cer- 
tain motive excites her to action, ſhe is not 
immediately ſet in motion. She pauſes and 


deliberates, ſhe examines all the arguments 


againſt the action, one after another, and 
finds, as we ſhall ſuppoſe, the whole ſum 
of them, not of force ſufficient to determine 
her to decline the action. None of theſe 
5 arguments therefore could be a 
| E 2 cCounter- 
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counter-motive to reſiſt the action, fince the 
whole ſum of them were not equipollent to 
the motive of action. From this reaſoning it 
evidently appears, that the mind has a power 
to deliberate, independent of particular mo- 
tives. At the ſame time it muſt be allowed, 
in an entire conſiſtency with this, that the 
mind, whilſt it deliberates, makes uſe of mo- 
tives and reaſons ; but then theſe are its ſer- 


vants, quite obedient to its commands, and 


by no means its maſters; for we muſt be 
ſenſible, that the mind calls up ideas, and 
brings them under view at pleaſure, and at- 
tends to, and compares them in the ſame 
manner, It may perhaps be further urged, 
that the bare view of the poſſibility of a 
counter-motive may be a ſufficient reaſon to 
deliberate. Though this ſhould be granted, 
yet I would aſk, who is it that exhibits ſuch 


views? is it not the mind itſelf? And then 


why does ſuch ſuppoſed poſſibility, which 
always takes place, ſometimes influence the 
mind, and at other times not? This cer- 
tainly muſt be the effect of that liberty and 
freedom with which the mind acts. But 
let 
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let us examine this matter a little more par- 
ticularly. When the mind has a general 
view of a poſſibility of a counter-motive 
to the motive of action ; then it deliberates 
and examines, one by one, the ſeveral rea- 
ſons and arguments againſt the action, and 
diſmiſſes them, one after another, as inſuffici- 
ent, till at laſt it finiſhes the deliberation, 
and proceeds to act. In this proceſs of the 
mind, the leaſt reflexion muſt make it evi- 
dent, that the force of the ſuppoſed counter- 
motive muſt gradually diminiſh, This we 
muſt be ſatisfied of, by attending to the ſtate 
and condition of the mind in this operation. 
For tis plain, both by our reaſoning and our 
feeling, that, as the ſeveral arguments againſt 
the action are diſmiſſed as inſufficient, the 
view of a poſſibility of a counter-motive muſt 
grow weaker and weaker. And therefore, 
the motive to deliberate becoming weaker 
than the motive of action, is not ſufficient to 
ſupport the mind in its reſiſtance ; which 
reſiſtance is however {till continued till the 
deliberation is quite finiſhed. And we are 
often conſcious, that this is not finiſhed till 
| | we 
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we deſcend to very minute particulars, even 
in cafes where we feel the motive to action 
abundantly ſtrong. It muſt therefore neceſ- 
farily follow, that the mind maintains its 
ground, by a ſecret power within itſelf, in- 
dependent of the motive. It is needleſs to 
purſue theſe abſtract reaſonings any further. 
From what has hitherto been ſaid, to me it 
appears evident, that our author's principles 
are ſo far from being certain, that the con- 
trary are eſtabliſhed upon the firmeſt founda- 
tion and cleareſt reaſonin 3 


Wuar really creates Jon difficulty in this 
matter is, that we are far from having a 
thorough knowledge of the nature and eſſence 
of the ſoul; and therefore we cannot form a 
perfect idea of that active power, with which 
| ſhe is endued, and how, and in what manner 
it exerts itſelf. We feel its influence, and are 
conſcious of its operations, but are not able to 
diſcern their curious ſprings, and trace their 
ſecret ſources. It is not then to be wondered 
at, if there is difficulty in anſwering certain 
queſtions that may be put concerning this 

noble 
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noble faculty, ſince tis plain that the whole 
of the caſe is not known. We are equally 
conſcious that we think, and that we act, 
but equally unable to explain how we think, 
and how we act. 


IT is indeed obſervable, that our author's 
reaſoning concludes with equal force, againſt 
thinking, as againſt acting. A power, ſays he, 
(P. 175.) to act without view or deſign, is ir- 
rational. And I ſhall add, that a power to 
think without view or deſign is as irrational. 
Now 'tis plain, that we can think without 
view or deſign. For if it were otherwiſe we 
could not think at all; becauſe, if a previ- 
ous view was neceſſary before we could 
think, then (ſuch view being a thought it- 
ſelf) it muſt follow, that before we think, 
we muſt neceſſarily think, which is a con- 
tradition in terms. 


Bur it is now full time to proceed. And I 
am willing, at preſent, to ſuperſede the advan- 
tages gained upon the abſtra& point; and 
(according to the excellent rule laid down by 
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our author, p. 3 5.) I ſhall conſider his concluſi- 
ons, and try them by their true touchſtone, 
that of facts and experiments. For, (as he 
juſtly obſerves), had this method been ſtrict- 
ly followed, the world would not have been 


perplexed with many inconſiſtent ſyſtems, 


which unhappily have rendered morality a 
difficult and intricate ſcience. 


In proſecution of this part of my ſubject, 
J ſhall follow our author in his own method. 
Firſt he admits it as a neceflary conſequence 
from his principles, that the mind is thereby 


unavoidably ſubjected to evil, if the prevail- 


ing motive happens to lead to evil. 


TH1s is an objection of force ſufficient to 
overthrow all his principles, and which he 
does not pretend directly to remove. Inſtead 
thereof he endeavours to make repriſals, by 
ſtarting a ſtrong objection againſt the ſcheme 
of liberty; which is, That an arbitrary power, 

ſuppoſed in the mind, may refiſt good mo- 
tives as well as bad ones, and can do good 
only by accident. No man, at this rate, can 

be 
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be depended on, he can have no fixed chara- 
Cer, but muſt be entirely a whimſical and 
capricious being. But how can ſuch conſe- 
quences be fairly deduced; Is not an active 
power compatible with intelligence? Though 
the mind can reſiſt motives and arguments, 


muſt it therefore follow, that it will always 


act at random, and in conſequence of a blind 


force? No, it will, at leaſt it may, ſtill a& 


as an intelligent as well as ſelf- moving being; 


and, though firm againſt the impreſſions of 


inferior motives, yet it will, if it acts right- 
ly, bend its power. to the perſuaſive influence 
of juſt and ſolid arguments. And thus, and 
thus alone, the mind can acquire a fixed and 


ſteady character, a character to be de pend- 


ed On. 


Urom the author's ſcheme only, the mind 


muſt be that whimſical being he talks of; 


| becauſe it muſt be toſſed up and down, 
backwards and forwards, by every trifling, 


every contrary motive that makes the ſmall- 


_ eſt impreſſion on it, ſince it has not the leaſt 


power to reſiſt any. At beſt its conduct can 
F only 
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only be regular by accident with regard to 
itſelf, ſince this muſt depend upon certain 
motives, over which it is ſuppoſed to have 
no manner of power. Upon this ſcheme 
therefore the mind may very juſtly be com- 
pared to a feather in the air, which cannot 
reſiſt the leaſt impreſſion, but is forced to 
perform a giddy dance, at the pleaſure of the 
varying breath: whereas, on the ſcheme of 
liberty, the mind (if things of ſuch a diffe- 
rent nature ſhould be eompared ) may be 
conſidered as a firm oak; which yields only 
to ſtrong blaſts, and collects itſelf again by 
its native force. .And ſurely, i in the common 
ſenſe and eſtimate of mankind, that is a fix- 
ed and ſteady character, which maintains it- 

ſelf in an even tenor, without yielding to 
every tranſient impreſſion ; and the oppoſite 
one 1s giddy and capricious. Very little re- 
petition on this ſubject will make it evident, 
that liberty is conſiſtent either with a regu- 
lar or whimſical conduct; but that neceſſity 
muſt always produce an accidental and pre- 
cCarious one; unleſs we ſuppoſe the neceſ- 


ſary motives. of action to be ever ordered and 
directed 


1 
directed by the Deity; in which caſe the 
conduct ought always to be regular. Now 
it will not appear difficult to determine upon 
which of theſe ſuppoſitions the real chara- 
cters in life are moſt eaſily accounted for. 
Thus we plainly ſee, that our author's obſerva- 
tion is turned againſt himſelf, and inſtead of 
being a counterpoiſe againſt the above menti- 
oned objection, it may rather be thrown in- 
to the ſame ſcale, and contribute all its 
weight to overthrow his principles. But it is 
further to be obſerved, and is admitted by our 
author, that upon his ſcheme not only is the 
mind neceſſarily ſubjected to evil, but God 
is the ſole author of this evil. To remove 
this difficulty it is aſſerted, that the objection 
alſo meets the ſcheme of liberty; for even 
by that ſcheme God muſt be allowed to per- 
mit moral evil, which is much the ſame 
thing, as being the immediate author of it. 
This laſt aſſertion would ſeem to require 
ſuch a proof as our author has not thought 
fit to give. I ſhall only obſerve, that it does 
not appear difficult to figure a caſe, in which 
it may be reaſonable for one man to con- 
e F 2 "008 
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nive at another's doing a bad action, which 


it was in his power to prevent. And it is 
ſtill eaſier to conceive, that an immoral acti- 
on may, by the wiſdom of God, be ſo ad- 
juſted in relation to the general ſyſtem, as 


to produce good conſequences upon the 


whole; and therefore may reaſonably be 
permitted by God, however bad it is with 
reſpect to the agent, and in itſelf conſidered. 


Oun author, in hk to get cid of this 
ſtubborn objection, which, like a milſtone, 
muſt grind his principles to atoms, takes 
more Courage, and cuts the Gordian knot 
inſtead of looſing it. He boldly denies that 
there is any ſuch thing as moral ill, P. 205. 
and 206. He aſſerts, (p. 376. and 377.) 
That our conceptions of human actions, as 
right or wrong, as praiſe or blame-worthy, 
are founded on deceitful feelings, and are 
not agreeable to the truth of things, but that 
the Deity ſees things quite in' another light, 
as they really are, and without that falſe diſ- 


guiſe. 
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THEsE are our author's poſitions, big with 
the moſt abſurd and moſt pernicious conſe- 
quences. Hereby the proper difference be- 
tween virtue and vice is totally ſubverted, 
the. beauty of the one, and uglineſs of 4 
other entirely annihilated. 


In the eſtimation of God, who ſees things 
according to truth, virtue has no praiſe, and 
vice no blame, there is no right in the one, 
nor wrong in the other. Thus the chara- 
cter of NERo is as unblemiſhed as that of 
Trrus, and indeed it may be fo upon ſuch 
principles; for upon theſe the kindeſt office 
to be done to mankind would be, if the heads 
of all men were upon one neck, to cut off 
all at one blow, and thereby extinguiſh the 
whole ſpecies at once. But may we not here 
Inquire, what means that generous principle, 
that prompts to climb with pain the ſteep 
aſcent of virtue, to do the greateſt ſervices 
to mankind ? Is it a lie ſtamped upon the 
human heart, by the hand of God himſelf ? 
Why do we falſly execrate the oppreſſors and 
— of mankind ? Every villain, every 
aſſaſſin 
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aſſaſſin may lay open his ſoul to the great 
Judge of the world, and ſay, my hands are 
clean, my heart is as pure as that of the beſt 
of men. Even the perjured wretch needs 
not fear the vengeance of heaven, but may 
claim the rewards of the ſtricteſt ſanctity and 
truth. Thus all reſtraints are thrown down, 
and an unbounded licence 1s given to vice. 
The wicked may in every ſhape of wrong, 
invade the peaceable, the juſt; and ſay, I 
have aſſenting heaven on my fide. And what 
can the good do in this more than miſerable 
condition ? Can they draw conſolation from 
their conſcious virtue? No, they muſt look 
upon that as a proof of arrant folly, and the 
greateſt ſimplicity. Thus religion, the aw- 
ful guardian of natural law, is ſubverted, and 
every tye, that tends to bind and bleſs ſocie- 
ty, is diflolved ; whence all muſt ruſh into 
endleſs and remedileſs confuſion. Thoſe ter- 


rible and abſurd conſequences, with the mon- 


ſtruous parent from whom they neceſlarily 
proceed, muſt periſh, or elſe the conſtitution 
of nature; and the great author of it too, 
guſt be undone. It is unneceſſary, and even 

painful, 
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painful; to fay any thing further upon this 
ſubject, though it is of an infinite extent. 
We ſhall therefore next attend our author in 
a very curious ſpeculation. I ſhall lay open 
his ſcheme ſhortly, and as faithfully as I can. 
He admits, That, according to the real truth 
of things, Man muſt be incapable of virtue, 
and no better than a brute, p. 188. and 189. 
At the ſame time he allows, That Man was 
made for virtue and happineſs, and that 
therein the proper improvement of his na- 
ture conſiſted. In order to reconcile theſe 
contradictions, he aſſerts, That God has plant- 
ed in our nature a feeling, or conſciouſneſs 
of liberty, which he calls an artificial, falla- 
cious, and deceitful feeling: and that, by 
means of this deceitful feeling, we are fitted 
to act our proper part, p. 187. That from 
hence we have new paſſions, and new ſprings 
are ſet in motion, to make way for new exer- 
tions of reaſon and activity: whereas, if our 
conceptions were according to the truth of 
things, he affirms, ( p. 205.) That an entire 
derangement of our preſent ſyſtem of action, 
eſpecially with regard to the motives of vir- 
tue, 


. 


tue, would follow. The deceitful feeling of 


liberty he therefore conſiders as a wiſe delu- 


ſion in our nature, planted there by God, as 
neceſſary to ſecure the cauſe of virtue. And 
after all, he allows, (p. 214.) that reaſon 
enables us to unravel the myſtery, and to diſ- 
cover this diſguiſed appearance of the moral 
world. I have here given a ſhort, though, 
T think, a juſt and fair view of our author's 


ſcheme: a ſcheme in which there appear as 


many contradictions and abſurdities, as could 
well have been imagined. | 


Taz treaſon of Man, weak as it is, is yet 
able to repel the cruel inſult ; and can call in 
aid, from all the harmony in heaven and earth, 
from every thing beautiful and regular in na- 
ture, in order to deliver the human frame 
from the ſport of ſuch contradictory prin- 


ciples. Since every where we diſcover the 
juſteſt deſign, the exacteſt diſpoſition and 


correſpondence, what an extravagant ſoleciſm 
muſt it be, to place ſuch difference and con- 
tradition in that ſubject, where the fineſt 


harmony, the harmony of virtue was intend- 


ed? 
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ed? We have formerly ſeen the perfect a- 


greement betwixt reaſon and the ſentiments 


in the moral economy. And that it is rea- 
ſon alone which gives the finiſhin 5 ſtroke, 
and full authority to virtue. 


Bur here a very ſtrange ſcene is laid open. 
We are told, that Man was naturally formed 
for virtue, and yet we are told, that virtue 
is contrary to the true conſtitution of nature, 
p. 188. It is affirmed, That the due uſe of 


our rational powers neceſſarily depends up- 


on our having certain falſe ideas; and yet 
that our reaſon can rectify theſe falſe ideas, 
and adjuſt them unto the true nature of things, 
In order to reconcile theſe contradictions, it 
is ſaid, That God has given us a deceitful 
conſciouſneſs of liberty ; and that this con- 
ſciouſneſs, or feeling, can promote a ſet of 
actions and operations, contrary to the true 
nature of the neceſſary ſyſtem. Is it not too 
much to multiply ſo many contradictions in 
the human make ? No, we muſt admit an- 
other ſtill, and perhaps the greateſt of all. 


- 


Our reaſon is ſtrong enough to detect and 
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contradict that fallacy, which was yet a ne- 


ceſſary part of our conſtitution, in order to 
fit us for the proper operations of our nature; 
and to make up the peace between two irre- 
concileable contradictions. I cannot figure 
the meaning of this more properly than in 
the following manner: That God has com- 
miſſioned from heaven a very extraordinary 
ambaſſador of peace, to reconcile two con- 
tradictions in nature, but at the ſame time 
has ſent an armed enemy from heaven too, 
who gives this reconciler a mortal wound; 
in conſequence of which the two contradi- 
ctions muſt neceſſarily fall by the ears, and 
in the horrid fray, the conſtitution be una- 
voidably blown up. 


Sucn contradictions are painful; but it is 
neceſſary to inſiſt upon them. It is plain, that 
upon our author's ſcheme, virtue is but an 
illuſion and impoſture. However this im- 


poſture he indeed treats very handſomely. 


He ſays, (p. 2 10. and 211.) She is, in a 
* ſingular manner, the care of the Deity; 


cc ſhe 
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« ſhe is ſet on a throne, and a peculiar ſort 
<« of glory is thrown around her.“ 


Bur then he informs us, that God has 
given us ſenſe enough to diſcover: the illuſi- 
on, and to detect that fallacy; the perſuaſion 
of which was yet neceſſary to attain the end 
for which Man was made. Thus is the 
fair deceiver ſtript at once of all her artificial 
ornaments, and deſpoiled by Man of thoſe 
enſigns of mock royalty, which yet God 
thought it neceſſary ſhe ſhould be poſſeſſed of. 
Our author formerly, as has been obſerved, 


had deprived virtue of the uſe of reaſon. He 


might, at leaſt, have allowed the vain idiot 


to fancy, that ſhe was a queen, and to pleaſe 
herſelf with an imaginary ſceptre. ' But here 
he arms reaſon for her deſtruction ; he lets 
in the light of wiſdom, which diſcovers her 
kingdom to be but fairy-land, and herſelf 


an empty phantom, an unmeaning and form- 


leſs thing. 


I have already hinted at the many abſyrdi- 
ties and contradictions in our author's ſcheme; 
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18 
but it is proper to reflect a little farther upon 
the two principal ones. According to this 
ſcheme the conſtitution of human nature 


_ contradicts the truth and reality of things. 
Nay farther, we find in human nature two 


jarring principles, that abſolutely contradict 
one another. The firſt is a conſciouſneſs of 
liberty, which, though contrary to the truth 
of things, the wiſdom of God thought fit 
to plant in the human breaſt, as neceſſary to 
ſupport the conſtitution. But there is an- 
other principle in Man, and of a nobler 
kind too, viz. Reaſon, which contradicts the 
firſt, and diſcovers it to be a cheat. 


Tnus the deep contrivance of God, where- 


by Man is induced to believe a lie, a lie ne- 


ceſſary to the ſupport of virtue, is diſcovered 
by Man to be fallacious ; he ſees the lie, and 
is no longer miſled by it. And thus the 
wiſe ſchemes of heaven are confounded by 
human reafon, and the great pillar of nature 
is overthrown, whereby the whole ſyſtem 
muſt fall to the ground. | 


OUR 
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OuR author may attempt to get rid of 
theſe ſtrange abſurdities, by telling us, that 
Mankind will ever be more under the influ- 
ence of the fallacious feeling, than of rea- 
ſon. Suppoſing our author's doctrine ſhould 
have no bad influence upon the bulk of 
Mankind, (the contrary of which is, howe- 
ver, capable of the cleareſt proof), I ſhall at 
preſent only put the queſtion ; What ſhall 
become of theſe acute Philoſophers, whoſe 
reaſon is ſuperior to the principle of virtue? 
Whether ſhall they govern their lives accord- 
ing to reaſon, and the truth of things, or 
under the influence of that deceitful feeling, 
which is neceſſary to the practice of virtue? 


If they do the firſt, they abandon virtue, and 


if the laſt, they give up their reaſon. I ſhall 
ſtate the queſtion in another ſhape ; Which 
of the two above principles contributes moſt 


properly and effectually to our happineſs ? If 


the firſt, then why has God unnaturally 
planted in our conſtitution a ſtrong deceitful 
feeling, that miſleads us from happineſs ? If 
the laſt, then why are we curſed with wiſ⸗ 
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dom that may defeat our bliſs ? and why i is 
reaſon armed againſt our peace ? 


Tus reaſon and virtue are made contra- 
dictory principles in our conſtitution; where- 
as formerly all Mankind have conſidered, 
and moſt juſtly, virtue to be the perfection 
of wiſdom, the commanding influence of 
reaſon, over the ſeveral appetites, affections, 
and feelings in our nature. Upon our au- 
thor's ſcheme, virtue derives its ſtrength ſole- 
ly from the weakneſs or inattention of rea- 
ſon. But how abſurd, and unworthy of God, 
muſt that conſtitution of things be, which is 
founded only upon a falſhood, and muſt de- 
cay proportionally as the light of reaſon 


prevails, and be annihilated when it ſhines 
in its full ſplendor. Not to preſs any further 


this capital abſurdity, of ſetting reaſon and 
virtue at eternal variance, I ſhall, for once, 
come as near our author's ſcheme as poſſible. 


I ſhall ſuppoſe his doctrine of neceſſity to be 


true; this ſuppoſition notwithſtanding, it is 
a doctrine which, with regard to practice in 
every * is as if it were falſe. Our au- 

thox 
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thor indeed ſuppoſes, that upon this ſcheme, 
the notions of right and wrong, praiſe and 
blame, and, of conſequence, rewards and pu- 
niſhments are ſet aſide. But in this he is 
. refuted by obſtinate facts, of which we have 
the certain experience. There is in the uni- 
verſe an eſtabliſhed courſe of things, a mo- 
ral order and connexion, which the notion 
of neceſſity cannot affect: for example, a cri- 
minal is put to death for tranſgreſſing the 
fundamental laws of ſociety. This is no ar- 
bitrary conſtitution of Man : 'tis a law found- 
ed in nature, and which Man cannot diſ- 
penſe with. *Tis therefore an unqueſtion- 
able experimental proof of a divine moral 


government by rewards and puniſhments- 


And the fitneſs and propriety of this kind of 
government muſt appear in a ſtrong light, 
even according to- our author's ſentiments. 
For if, as he ſuppoſes, a falſe ſenſe of liberty 
will influence our conduct, and produce a 
new ſet of operations, how much more 
muſt a true ſenſe of real good and bad con- 
ſequences, be proper to attain this effect. 
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I ſhall infiſt no longer upon this argu- 
ment, becauſe it is eſtabliſhed in the moſt 
convincing manner, by the ingenious Dr. 
BUTLER in his analogy, to which I ſhall 
therefore refer. And I think it will thence 
evidently appear, that all practical conclu- 


ſions that regard the qualities, or motives 


of action, proceed upon the ſuppoſition as 
if we were free. Tis indeed extremely 
difficult to reconcile this with the notion 
of neceſſity. Nor know I any other plau- 


fible method of doing it, than by impro- 


ving our author's theory. For when he 


takes away liberty, he ſubſtitutes a deluſive 


feeling in place of it, which lays a founda- 
tion for moral conduct. Thus then virtue 
and vice are brought into exiſtence, found- 
ed not indeed upon liberty, but ſomething 
that looks like it, and performs what might 
be thought its proper office. Now when we 
have once diſcovered virtue and vice, why 
may we not alſo aſcribe to them their pro- 
per qualities of right and wrong, praiſe and 
blame, and annex the natural conſequences 


of rewards and puniſhments? I confeſs I can 
=. 7” ſee 
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ſee no reaſon to ſtop ſhort, but that if we 
allow the fallacious feeling of liberty to be 
a proper foundation for the real production 
of virtue, if we would give any true mean- 
ing to this, we muſt aſcribe to virtue its na- 


tural qualities and conſequences. Had our 
author explained himſelf in this manner, I 


would have had little controverſy with him. 


In this view the doctrine of neceſſity would 


have been but an abſtract metaphyſical no- 
tion, having no regard to practice; and there- 
fore might be abundantly innocent, provided 
it could be ſufficiently inculcated, that it hed 
no practical conſequences. 


IT only now remains to make a few ob- 
ſervations upon certain other matters thrown 
out by our author in the courſe of his rea- 
ſoning. He endeavours to apologize for 
that part of his ſcheme, whereby he makes 
God the author of a falſe feeling in the mind 
of Man. This he does by obſerving, that 
our ſenſes, in like manner, repreſent to us 
the ſecondary qualities of bodies in a falſe 
light. The argument from the one to the 

- other 
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other can however by no means proceed, 
becauſe they are things of a very different 
nature. Our ſenſes faithfully perform their 
proper offices, and anſwer the good ends for 
which God has given them. Their pro- 
vince is not to diſcover the real truth of 
things, but to ſerve the common purpoſes 
of life. Thus a countryman, who believes 


the ſun to be but a few miles diſtant, enjoys 


the benefit of that noble luminary, as effe- 
ctually as the philoſopher, who knows it to 
be removed many millions of miles from us. 
It belongs to reaſon to diſcover philoſo- 
phic truth. By means of this noble faculty 
we correct the falſe report of our ſenſes, 
and upon the whole are not impoſed up- 
on. But if there be a falſity and deceit in 
the conſciouſneſs of the operations of our 
own minds, in our intimate feelings and 
perceptions of things, we muſt be thrown 
into unavoidable error. For theſe very per- 
ceptions are the principles and foundation of 
all our reaſonings, and if they are falſe, our 
reaſonings muſt be ſo too, and that without 
any poſſible remedy. | 
ANOTHER | 
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ANOTHER obſervation to be made, is, 
that where our author conſiders reaſon as 
capable to diſcover the fallacy put upon our 
nature, he is ſtartled by a terrible objection 
that ſtares him in the face. As he vainly at- 
tempts to remove this objection, he would di- 


vert the mind by ſuggeſting a mighty advan- 


tage accruing from this wonderful atchieve- 
ment of reaſon, and that is a diſcovery of 
a future ſtate. His logick, I own, is to me 
incomprehenſible : nor can I ſee how any 
argument ariſes from ſuch a topick, unleſs 


it be in this manner. Our reaſon, by ſuch. 


an extraordinary effort of it, diſcovers it- 
ſelf ſuperior to the divine wifdom, and there- 
fore our power may, independent of God, 


ſecure for ourſelves a future and immortal 


exiſtence. *Tis certain, that our author's 
ſcheme deſtroys the ſtrongeſt argument for 
a future ſtate, that which is drawn from the 
nature of moral government. And, I be- 
lieve, none who reliſh that doctrine, will 
thank him for an argument ſubverſive of the 
divine wiſdom and veracity. But at any 
rate, of what uſe could a future ftate be, where 

5 - 2 


2, 
our ſuppoſed gradual improvements in wiſ- 
dom muſt, at laſt, univerſally counteract the 
operations of virtue, by annihilating its arti- 
ficial ſphere. In this caſe we might heartj- 


ly join in the poet's exclamation. 


One day, one hour, of glorious liberty 
1s worth a whole eternity of bondage. 


1 ſhall juſt make one obſervation more 
with reſpect to the moral perfections of God, 
that theſe, by our author's ſcheme, however 


he may affect to compliment them, ſcem en- 


tirely ſubverted, For upon his principles 
God is fixed by the ſame neceſſity, with o- 
ther beings. And it is not conceivable how 
the Deity can hold the reins of government, 
and give a proper direction to all the affairs 
of the univerſe, when we conſider all his 


actions as faſt bound in a fatal and neceſſary 


chain; nay, God appears to be in a much 
worſe ſituation, with reſpect to a moral and 
rational conduct, than Man. For by means 
of a deceitful feeling, Man is placed in a pro- 
per ſphere of virtue, which our author too 
conſiders as the moſt perfect manner of act- 

ing, 
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ing, and without which he muſt be as 2 
brute, only with the addition of ſome in- 
ſtints. But as God is entirely deſtitute of 


ſuch feeling, what idea can we poſſibly form 


of the divine nature? Conſequences ſo much 
worſe than abſurd here offer to our view, 
that I chuſe to avert the painful mirror, and 
ſhall notice one abſtract argument more, 
which now occurs in favour of liberty. 
This fatal and neceflary chain, fuppoſed by 
our author, could not have created itſelf, 
God then muſt. be the author of it; and 
therefore muſt be independent of it, in con- 
ſequence of which he muſt be free. Let us 
view the argument in another light. Our 
author ſuppoſes the ſeries of cauſes and ef- 
fects to be infinite. Now an infinite ſeries 
of cauſes and effects without a. firſt cauſe, 
is a palpable abſurdity. We muſt then be 
neceſſarily led to God at the top of the 
chain, as the great independent cauſe of 
all, and who therefore muſt be free. 
Our author has indeed given us the clear- 


eſt proof, and moſt ſtriking ſpecimen of 
divine liberty, that ever entered into the 


mind 
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mind of Man. For nothing ſeems to be 
more ſo than this violent machinery, intro- 
duced by God into the human frame, con- 
trary to the truth of things, whereby new 
ſprings of actions are produced, and a ſet 
of operations take place, quite other than 
could have happened, from the natural and 
proper courſe of the neceſſary ſyſtem. And 
what idea of liberty ſtronger than this, can 
we figure? | 


Ir God therefore is once ſuppoſed free, all 
our author's arguments fall to the ground; 
for they ſtrike againſt the poſſibility of liber- 


ty in general, and therefore prove too much. 


And certainly if God be free, it is eaſy to 


imagine, that his rational creatures may be 
ſo too, as they are made according to his 
own ideas, and may be allowed to reſemble 
him (though at an infinite diſtance) in the 
properties and perfections of his nature. 


Tuus have 1 ſhortly conſidered our au- 
thor's doctrine of abſolute neceſſity. - I have 
examined the abſtract arguments, and theſe 

| | all 


— can . 
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| all appear to be ſtrong and clear in favours 
of liberty. But as the nature of our active 
powers is but imperfectly known, and ab- 
ſtract reaſonings carry us up to a region, 
where the light is often intercepted by clouds, 
and where an adverſary may find ſome ob- 
ſcure retreat to hide himſelf. I have brought 
down the ſyſtem, and tried it by the true 
touchſtone of nature, of facts and experi- 
ments. And in making this juſt and pro- 
per trial of the truth, our author's ſcheme 
appears in a form abſurd and monſtrous be- 
yond all conception. Whereas, in the ſcheme 
of liberty, there is nothing violent and diſ- 
torted, that ſcheme exactly tallies with the 
frame of nature, it has an eaſy and obvious 
correſpondence with all her phœnomena, and 
with the general beauty and deſign of the 
Whole. j 


! 
5 
N 
j 


"Tis true, ill is not excluded out of the i 
ſcheme of liberty, but 'tis not difficult upon 
that ſcheme to conceive how partial ill may 
be productive of general good. | 
 WurREaAs | 
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| Warr as, neither by the ſcheme of neceſ- 
fity, can ill be excluded, and it will be very 
hard, if at all poſſible, to explain its ſubſervi- 
ency to general good upon that ſcheme; in 
vain therefore would the Neceſſitarians ap- 
| propriate to themſelves the idea of the beſt |. 
poſſible ſyſtem. 


Sven a notion, upon their principles, is li- 
able to inſurmountable difficulties. But the 
ſcheme of liberty is very reconcileable to ſuch 
ſuppoſed ſyſtem, unleſs our views of the di- 
vine perfections are extremely low and de- 
fective. This laſt ſcheme therefore lays the 
moſt rational foundation, at once, for ſublime 1 
devotion, and virtuous conduct. Our author, 
in the advertiſement prefixed to his book, in- 
ſinuates, that his thoughts may be eſteemed 
bold and free. For my part, I cannot ad- 
mit them to be free upon his principles, but 
that they are bold, I believe, no body will 
deny. | 


_— 
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Brok I conclude, I ſhall make one ge- 
neral obſervation, That perhaps it is our true 
wiſdom 
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Wiſdom to ſtudy to know how little we 
know, not to ſuffer our minds to take an un- 
bounded flight into the ſuperior regions, 
whereby we may loſe ſight of nature entire- 
ly; but to advert to our preſent circumſtan- 
ces and ſituation, to the preſent imperfection 
of our faculties and condition, and thence 
learn that true modeſty, which (if we truſt 


PLaTo's ſentiments) is at once a decent or- 


- nament to the ſoul, and its ſtrongeſt guard 
and ſecurity againſt error. I ſhall here quote 
a ſentence, taken from a very antient orien- 
tal writer; Secret things belong unto the Lord 
our God, but theſe things which are revealed 
belong unto us and our children for ever, that 
we may do all the words of this la. The juſt 
and important ſentiments contained' in this 
_ obſervation, have been the ground-work of 


the fineſt philoſophy the Heathen world can 
boaſt of. 


% 


Tuvs have I endeavoured to repreſent the 
conſequences of our author's principles, with 
that freedom which a regard to truth, and 
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1 
the happineſs of mankind, appeared to make 
abſolutely neceſſary. 


I have been indeed obliged much to con- 
tract my thoughts upon the ſubject, which 
otherwiſe would have carried me too far. 
For our author's deceitful feeling diſcolours 
almoſt every thought, every paſſion, every 
power in Man. It miſrepreſents- every ob- 
je, truth and happineſs not excepted. In 
a word, it ſpreads its deluſive influence thro' 
the whole human ſyſtem. 


In this view of Man, therefore, the follow- 
ing deſcription of the Poet can never be 
thought too ſtrong, | 

Man is a monſter, the reproach of heav'n, 

A ſtain, a dark impenetrable cloud, 


On Nature's beauteous aſpect; and deforms, 
( Amazing blot) deforms her with her Lord. 


Wirk regard to our author himſelf, 
(whoever he may be) I am diſpoſed to have 
the greateſt charity for him. I believe, that, 
by ſome unlucky way of thinking, he has 


been led to 3 as a certain principle, 
the 


WE 
the rigid doctrine of neceſſity, an error com- 
mon to him with many great and good men ; 
and I own I am pleaſed with his honeſty, in 
fairly, and I think juſtly, pointing out the 
ſtrange and abſurd conſequences of that do- 
ctrine, which others have been more ſly in 


doing. 


I am not ſurpriſed, if this has perplexed 
him. And TI think he diſcovers a generous 
effort to accommodate his ſcheme to the 
cauſe of virtue. He has indeed exerted his 
genius (which frequently ſhines with a con- 
ſiderable luſtre) to ſubdue abſurdities, and 
reconcile contradictions, and to make the beſt 
of the ſyſtem that his principles would al- 
low. But herein he has only given proof, 
how vain it is for any genius to contend againſt 
the force of truth, and the unalterable - na- 
ture of things. I hope, however, the day 
will come, when with pleaſure he ſhall feel 
the truth, contained in the following lines, 


Illic, poſtquam ſe lumine vero 
Implevit, vidit quanta ſub note * 
No 88 dies. 
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Wu I take a ſerious review of our au- 
thor's principles, I am ſometimes tempted to 
think, that his deſign (a caſe not uncom- 
mon) was quite other than what he gives 
out ; and that he either intended to explode 
the doctrine of neceſſity, as equally dange- 
rous and abſurd ; or, perhaps, by giving a 
ſtrong ſpecimen of the difficulties our rea- 
ſonings are apt to involve us in, when ſup- 


ported only by the light of nature, his view 


was thereby to excite us freely and imparti- 
ally to inquire, whether God had made any 
further and more clear diſcoveries of thoſe 
things, which are of the utmoſt importance for 
us to know. In this inquiry, we might poſſi- 
bly find the reality and truth of ſuch needful 
diſcoveries, atteſted by a providential ſyſtem, 
running through all ages, and comprehend- 
ing an infinite number of facts and circum- 
ſtances, many of them very wonderful and 
important, and all directed to one great de- 
hgn, with ſuch a ſurpriſing harmony and 
correſpondence, as to exclude any juſt ſu- 
ſpicion of deluſion or miſtake. By a ſyſtem | 
of this kind, quite within our view, and ex- 

poſed 


1 
poſed to an exact ſurvey in every different 
light, we might find an agreeable repoſe to 
our minds, otherwiſe too much dazzled by 
the immediate rays of abſtract truth. And 
if, at the ſame time, we ſhould obſerve, 
the two great lights of Nature and Provi- 
dence, iſſuing from the ſame ſource, (though 
by different ways and degrees), and agreeing 
and uniting in the ſame general deſign; then, 
and in this manner, we might at laſt get 
firm footing upon ſolid ground. And where 
the light of nature lets fall but feeble rays, 
the kind hand of Providence may direct our 
ſteps, and point out the road we ſhould take. 
If this be the caſe, we may diſmiſs many of 
our uſeleſs diſputes, and purſue the proper 
buſineſs of life, which lies in action, rather 
than ſpeculation. And we may find ſuffici- 
ent and obvious principles to ſupport us in a 
chearful courſe of unremitted virtue, in ſpite 
of all difficulties ; animated therein by the 
agreeable hope of arriving at a ſtate of great- 
er perfection in knowledge and happineſs ; 
to which ſtate all our faculties, affections and 
_ deſires, plainly and naturally point. 


Bur 
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Bur I am afraid, Sir, that, by this time, 
T have tired you with a long (and I wiſh I 
had no reaſon to ſay) an ill-digeſted epiſtle. 
T ſhall therefore inſtantly relieve your pa- 
tience, and take the pleaſure to conclude 
myſelf 5 | 


. » Your fincere Friend 


and humble ſervant, 


PHILELEUTHERUS, 


—_ — 


The Reader is deſired to correct the following Errata. 


P/ e 20. line 22. place comma after the word * and 
7 23. place the point after the word whole, P. 24. /. 8. for 
ſcheme read ſcene. P. 30. J. 5. for quality read equality. P. 42. 
J. 19. 20. for repetition read reflexion, P. 48. J. antepenult. for 
difference read diſſonance. 55. J. 3. for conſequence, read con- 
7. J. 6. for ſly read ſhy, 
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